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SPEECH AND THE ATOMIC AGE* 


Ir Ropert B. CAPEL 
d Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, La. 


: This morning civilization is face to face with the challenge of 
| survival. A great world war is seemingly over, though war clouds 
‘i again are gathering on the horizon. In the United States alone, over 
n. a million men have been casualties, and one fourth of these killed. 
d Wounded men have returned with depleted physical resources ; others 
re who fought for us have returned with minds warped and indelibly 
te impressed with the horrors they experienced. Our financial structure 
is endangered and our natural resources seriously depleted. The citizens 
ie of the world are bowed low under a burden of debt that may never 
n be lifted. Labor and capital are in conflict with no signs of any lessen- 
id ing of the conflict through the finding of a basis of understanding of 
- each others needs. Nationally and internationally, greed is the order of 
the day. We live in a nation with no definite foreign policy. We are 
“ suspicious of international organizations and unwilling to lose our 
es national sovereignty in a gamble for world peace. It is in this world 
e. that we meet today, here in Atlanta, to consider the speech problems 
ws of our students and the nation. 
Civilization may well be at the cross roads of its existence. History 
reveals previous highly, developed civilizations which have come and 
= gone. The atomic bomb has given us, literally, the opportunity to 
| destroy our present civilization. Already the atomic bombs used only 
' a few months ago are outmoded and referred to as the “Model T 
mn Bomb” with the implication that they are as far behind current know- 
n, ledge as the old Model T Ford is behind the modern automobile. 
ve Current newspapers tell us that it is the old type bomb that is to be 


auf used in the coming tests against fleet units because our government 
. does not wish to reveal the great progress in research that has been 
made on powers of destruction. 

It is no longer possible for the United States to lead a life of isola- 
tion from the problems of the world. Science, through its development 
of fast transportation, has reduced distance to such an extent that it 
is almost meaningless, and research is still progressing. Already any 
spot in the world is more accessible to us than some of our original 
thirteen colonies were to some of the other colonies. We are forced to 
an attitude of world mindedness. 


a — address delivered at the Southern Speech Association Convention, March 21, 
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As science has been progressing, distances being shortened, and our 
knowledge of other countries and their problems increasing, there are 
indications that we have not kept pace in our teaching. As we study 
the history of the speech profession, there are indications that we have 
gone backward rather than forward. Listen to the first speech teacher, 
Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, who lived in the first century after the 
birth of Christ. Quintilian says, “My aim is the education of the perfect 
orator . . . The man who can really play his part as a citizen and is 
capable of meeting the demands both of public and private business, 
the man who can guide a state by his counsels, give it a firm basis by 
his -legislation and purge its vices by his decisions as a judge, is 
assuredly no other than the orator of our quest ... There must be no 
delay in warning a boy that his actions must be unselfish, honest, self- 
controlled . . .” 

Is it not true that we have largely neglected the advice of this 
ancient? Have we not become too much interested in techniques of 
composition, techniques of delivery, the scientific side of speech, and 
the artistic side of interpretation and drama while neglecting the con- 
cept that we must develop character in our students? Do not be misled 
that I am against teaching the things that we teach; my plea is only 
that we must realize the necessity of placing effective speaking in the 
hands of men of character or we have loosed a terrible force in the 
world. We live in an age when we can no longer afford to train men 
and women who will not throw the weight of their efforts toward 
meeting the challenge that faces civilization. : 

Let us look for a moment into a typical graduate school. There we 
find professors and students in earnest research for more scientific 
knowledge of the function of our speech organs. We find others 
engaged in word counting, in the study of lives of certain orators and 
their relationship to the events of their day, and in the study of the 
authenticity or meaning of old manuscripts. All of this is good and 
makes a contribution to our knowledge. But where do we find the 
graduate school doing research in the field of character building or 
leadership training? Where do we find the graduate school teaching 
its graduate students, who will become the leaders in our profession 
tomorrow, how to instill in their students the attitude of responsibility 
in the use of the information and skill they are gaining? 

Let us look again, this time at a typical college. Our teachers are 
instructing courses in methods of teaching, or perhaps specifically 
methods of teaching speech. We find them teaching the history of 
education, lesson planning, motivation of assignments, how to handle 
discipline problems, and the techniques of teaching the speech tech- 
niques. But where do we find the speech departments in our colleges 
teaching methods of developing character in the high school speaker 
they are to be training? Can it be they are not concerned with what 
use is to be made of this skill they are so willing to impart? 

Perhaps the same condition can be found in the high schools and 
the elementary schools of our southland. Here we train our students 
in effective expression of their ideas. Here we try to remove from 
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them all fear of audiences. Here we say we are developing personality 
and the ability of our students to meet a social situation. But are we 
sufficiently concerned with the character of the student we are thus 
giving greater chances of leadership? These students are at the age 
where character formation is possible as it is not possible in later years. 


The characteristics of our teaching that I have mentioned are not 
confined to one school, one city, one state, one region, or one nation. 
Yet today we face a responsibility placed on the individual citizen that 
is more challenging than ever before. We play for higher stakes. We 
pride ourselves, here in this beloved land of ours, that even the most 
humble may become a leader and help shape the destiny of our nation. 
Our responsibility should weigh heavy upon us. 


Listen to Quintilian again. “Oratory, the highest gift of providence 
to man, needs the assistance of many arts, which, although they do not 
reveal or intrude themselves in actual speaking, supply hidden forces 
and make their silent presence felt.” 


Are your students interested in the world about them? Do they 
know what is going on in the world or are they too busy studying 
assignments to know or care? Can they intelligently discuss the present 
demands of Russia, or are they too busy to read a newspaper or some 
magazine such as Time? Do they read only to prepare a specific speech 
or do they read widely to gain a general knowledge and background 
for speaking? What would they say if you held them responsible for 
the news of the world as you hold them responsible for the material in 
their textbooks? Speaking from experience, I can tell you it is an 
interesting experiment. 

Fortunately, the student speakers that you have brought to this 
meeting are exceptions to what I am afraid may be general conditions. 
They are keen minded, alert to world conditions, and intent on solutions 
of national and world problems. Could you say the same of all of your 
students in beginning courses, or even in advanced courses? We are 
facing conditions where speech is being required of all students by 
more and more schools. Are you making this requirement worthwhile, 
or are you unleashing on society a force with uncalculable danger? 
Can you really justify such a requirement as training for citizenship, 
or is it merely placing dangerous skills in the hands of many who may 
use it for questionable purposes ? 

It is true, without question, that there are teachers and schools that 
are exceptions to the general conditions. Thank God for those excep- 
tions! I sincerely hope that these may be more numerous than I believe 
them to be. There are organizations working for character building in 
this country. We might mention churches and all other organizations 
working for the development of international understanding and the 
spirit of brotherhood in mankind. But this problem must be faced by 
all. No one organization can meet the needs. Certainly the speech teach- 
ers could not, though all joined in a great common effort. But we could 
be making a great contribution toward civilization’s fight for continued 
existence. 
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Listen once more to that great speech teacher and philosopher, 
Quintilian. “The Orator then, whom I am concerned to form, shall be 
the orator as defined by Marcus Cato, ‘a good man, skilled in speaking.’ 
But above all he must possess the quality which Cato places first and 
which is in the very nature of things the greatest and most important, 
that is, he must be a good man. This is essential not merely on account 
of the fact that, if the powers of eloquence serve only to lend arms to 
crime, there can be nothing more pernicious than eloquence to public 
and private welfare alike, while | myself, who have labored to the best 
of my ability to contribute something of value to oratory, shall have 
rendered the worst of services to mankind, if I forge these weapons 
not for a soldier, but for a robber. But why speak of myself? Nature 
herself will have proved not a mother, but a stepmother with regard 
to what we deem her greatest gift to man, the gift that distinguishes 
us from other living things, if she devised the power of speech to be 
the accomplice of crime, the foe of innocency and the enemy of truth. 
For it had been better for men to be born dumb and devoid of reason 
than to turn the gifts of providence to their mutual destruction.” 


We meet today in the sixteenth annual convention of the Southern 
Speech Association. The leaders of our profession in the south are with 
us as well as many leaders from other sections of the country. What 
will be our answer to our stewardship of this important skill that has 
been placed in our care for imparting to our students? Will we aid in 
meeting the challenge that faces civilization? , 


What They Say - And How They Say It 
A Discussion of Recent Speech Texts 


Ricuarp C. Branp 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 


Textbooks, in order to have any value at all, must be suited to the 
classroom. They must reach the student and inspire him to learning. 
They must give him the salient facts clearly and concisely, and they 
must do this in a way that he understands. Therefore textbooks must 
move with the times, reflecting the era in which the student lives and 
interpreting the printed material in terms of that era. 


A study of speech texts, then, should reveal the way in which our 
field is moving. If our new texts show that we are abreast of the times 
and its problems, we should consider that an indication that the pro- 
fession, its learned men, scholars and writers, are all awake to the 
needs and problems of the present day and doing their best to meet 
them. If they are writing textbooks with a modern philosophy and 
outlook, they are directing the whole field of speech teaching into 
modern progressive channels. 


During the war years, 1942-1945, I have served as Book Review 
Editor of the Southern Speech Journal and seventy-five or more of 
the latest textbooks in speech have come into my hands. Approximately 
fifty of these have been reviewed by me or my associates during these 
years. A study of these texts has impressed me with several facts—that 
the writers have been aware of modern trends and have followed them, 
that speech education is definitely not “in a rut” but alive and full of 
vigor, and that there is a variety of subject matter and a wealth of 
material available for fine, progressive teaching. 


Definite philosophies of speech have been evolved during our war 
years. Special classes of material have been published to meet the 
accelerated programs of colleges in war time. Interest in certain types 
of patriotic speeches, manuscripts and radio material has been fanned 
by an upsurge of national pride. 

By far the most monumental and inspiring work brought forth 
during this period was, as I see it, the publication of the two volumes, 
A History and Criticism of American Public Address, edited by Wil- 
liam Norwood Brigance. It represents the culmination of ten years of 
effort on the part of scholars in the field of speech. It crystallizes the 
past for us and opens the way into the future for other scholars to 
follow. Because it stands unique in its purposes, content and material, 
we wish to pay tribute to it here by special mention and will not include 
it in the general discussion which follows. 


These years have been an era characterized by many revisions of 
notable texts in which modern philosophies, and new and modern 
practices have been incorporated. 
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After my study of the newest texts I am impressed by the fact 
that a distinct philosophy of speech education has evolved through the 
past few years and perhaps has arrived at its clearest and most work- 
able form. It seems to have reached a midway ground between the 
absolutely pragmatic and the purely theoretical. Perhaps w_ have come 
to that stage where we can offer a stable philosophy to guide future 
classroom instruction into more worthwhile accomplishments. It has 
a two-fold aspect. In the first place our scholarly leaders have recog- 
nized that speech has a social responsibility—our social conscience is 
being awakened. And second, they recognize that the student is an 
individual and we are responsible for his personal development. To me, 
these aspects reflect the trends of our modern thinking in all walks of 
life, politically, economically, educationally and in our religious thought. 
To use Anne Morrow Lindberg’s apt phrase, they are indeed a “wave 
of the future” and promise well for the progress of speech. 


Our writers accept their responsibility for the social implications 
of speech in such expressions as this one from Elwood Murray: “As 
the chief tool for human relations speech is at the center of effective 
living. Its true function is to serve as a social integrator.”! Or as 
Robert T. Oliver says: “... this book is to help its readers to become 
more effective motivators of human conduct.”? 


This feeling that speech must bind men together and that better 
speech must help make a better social unit shows that we have been 
made aware of our social obligations and responsibilities. We are 
acknowledging that basic speech training in secondary schools as well 
as on the college level “. . . should not be for the talented few but for 
all who in life are going to meet speech situations in any form.”’ And 
further that “This training should aim at making efficient future 
citizens of the masses now in school, so that they will be prepared for 
living in our democratic way of life.’ 


The whole social philosophy and its implications is ably summed up 
in the expression of Dr. Murray in a short foreword entitled, “Speech 
in a War Torn World,” which concludes with this statement, “Educa- 
tion, including speech education, must be both more profound and 
more practical if it is to meet the changing situations ahead.’ 

In accordance with world interest in the democratic way of life 
for which we have fought and are fighting, comes our interest in the 
individual and his personal development. It is gratifying to note that 
in each case of revision of older standard texts the philosophy that 
“learning is an individual matter”® has brought about the addition of 
new chapters, more practice material and more texts from great 
speeches.” 
Elwood Murray, The Speech Personality (Chicago, 1944), p. vii. 


. Robert T. Oiver, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech (1942), p 
3 G. Hedde and William N. Brigance, American Speech 1942), p. v. 


Op. cit., p. 2. 
Ruth B. ie. Speech Correction on the Contract Plan (1942), Editor’s Introduction by 
E. George Payne, p. ix. 

e.g. William P. Sandford and Willard H. Yeager, Principles of Effective Speaking, Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, (1942). 

. e.g. Ruth B. Manser, Speech Correction on the Contract Plan (1942). 
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The ideal of individual needs as a basic underlying principle has 
changed the trend of high school texts completely, adding pictures, 
cartoons, diagrams, etc. It has produced effective, non-technical hand- 
books for drama, designed to help “Those valiant people who ‘put 
on shows’” .. . to realize that putting on a play “is one of the most 
fascinating, one of the most creative and one of the most human 
businesses in the world.’® It has also produced the almost pocket size, 
dynamic book for adults who wish to learn to speak well as rapidly 
as possible.!° 


Perhaps one of the best summaries of our ideal of the individual 
is the statement of Severina E. Nelson in the preface to the revised 
edition of The Art of Interpretative Speech, “Above all other consid- 
erations, it is my hope that teachers who employ this book will always 
remember that each student is an individual differing from all other 
individuals in tastes and capacities—a unique personality to be 
developed . . 


Paced as they are by the two-fold aspects of the philosophy of 
present day speech education, the social concept and the individual, the 
books of this war era list their purposes and aims very concretely and 
definitely. It is a rare book in which the author has not listed the aims 
of his text in clear cut language that cannot be misunderstood. This 
may seem a very obvious and commonplace idea, but in a study of the 
original prefaces and those of the revised texts it was observed that 
in the prefaces of ten, twenty or thirty years ago, the aim of the text 
was often passed over for something less tangible. A case in point is 
that of Clark—Bacock, Interpretation of the Printed Page, in which 
the original preface, written in 1915, is included in the Addenda and 
tells generally what the book was planned to include.!® In the new 
preface of the revised edition, however, Miss Bacock says clearly and 
definitely, “This book . . . aims to present a clear, definite method 
planned to develop reading ability adapted to the mature student.”?% 
This may seem a small point, even picayunish, but it seems to me 
indicative of the fact that, as more texts, in many diversified types of 
speech instruction, are being published, our modern reader has to be 
told by the author, and that early and clearly, just what his aims are in 
order that the reader can determine with some degree of certainty, in 
the shortest possible time, whether the book will suit his needs. Perhaps 
just a reflection of the speedy tempo of our streamlined age! 


As to the aims themselves—let us look at a few of the expressed 
aims and purposes of our texts, choosing ones from representative 
fields. Dr. Ollie Backus says that the purpose of Speech in Education 
shall be “to interpret the field of speech in the light of modern educa- 


9. Robert W. Masters and Lillian D. Masters, The Curtain Rises (1938), p. ix. 
10. e.g. William P. Sandford, Speak Well—and Win (1944). 
11. Charles H. Woolbert and Severina E. Ne'son, The Art of Interpertative Speech, Revised 
Edition (1940), p. viii. 
12. S. H. Clark and Maud May Babccck, Interpretation of the Printed Page, Revised Edition 
(1940), pp. 380-381. 
. Op. cit., p. x. 
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tional theory and practice in elementary and secondary schools.”!4 Dr. 
Weaver says of the purpose of Speech, Forms and Principles, “Our 
objective .. . is training in all forms of speech, public and private.”?5 


Everywhere there is a practicality and definiteness about the aims 
and purposes of the texts that is indicative of modern educational 
thought, and clearly shows that speech scholars have definite goals 
toward which they are moving. In a general way those aims seem to 
be to provide a text in a given subject, that will present the background 
of essential knowledge as concisely as possible and offer the best 
selection of examples and practice material possible in order that each 
student may help himself in his speech problem. 

And it is the presence of this practice material in such great 
abundance that is one of the characteristics of content that sets our 
modern texts apart from their predecessors. As I have said before many 
of the standard texts have been revised and new practice selections, new 
exercises, new manuscripts of great addresses and whole new sections 
on modern speech occasions added. This is typical not alone of the 
college texts but more especially of those on the secondary level. 

High school texts have had their faces lifted and been completely 
rejuvenated. And we mean rejuvenated—in the sense that they have 
been brought to the level of high school youth by the inclusion of 
material suitable for and appealing to the teen age group. Pictures, 
cartoons, and diagrams have been added until the books have much 
student appeal. The language of both explanatory -and illustrative 
material is within the scope of a high school junior’s experience. He 
can understand what the author of the text means and what the selec- 
tions he is to study are talking about. 

Three texts, each illustrating the new age in high school speech, 
with which the author has been impressed are: Speech, A High School 
Course, Starrett, Foster, and McBurney; Ease in Speech, Painter; 
and American Speech, Hedde and Brigance. So effective are these texts 
that after a brief scanning, one wants to read them, and to put them 
to use. They are a far cry from the high school texts of twenty years 
ago whose chief selection for interpretation was Kipling’s “Recessional” 
and whose only illustration a solemn portrait of the author on page 
one (and margin drawings of bows, arrows, basketballs, entwined 
initials, etc. by bored public speaking students.) 

College texts have undergone a transforming process too, in many 
cases a drastic reduction process. Since the introduction of the accele- 
rated college program in many institutions and the inauguration of the 
war training programs, army, navy and air corps, there has been a 
demand for a concise text that would enable a student to master the 
important principles of speech in as brief a manner as possible and 
have time for as much actual practice as could be squeezed into a two 
or three month’s training span. Therefore a number of texts of the 
handbook type have been published, such as Brigance and Immel’s 


14. Ollie L. Backus, Speech in Education (1943), p. viii. 
15. Andrew Thomas Weaver, Speech, Forms and Principles (1942), p. vii. 
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Speech for Military Service, Dolman’s A Handbook of Public Speak- 
ing, Emsley, Jones and Timmons Speaking and Listening, and many 
more too numerous to mention. Many of these represent an abridge- 
ment or a condensation of vital material. 


Too, in more recent months, the government has forced a reducing 
diet on the authors and publishers, and many full length texts have 
come out in a smaller, more compact volume in keeping with the 
regulations for conserving paper and other vital materials. Therefore 
it is not wise to assume that the smaller texts are all of the condensed 
variety as several of our better known publishing houses have brought 
out full volumes in the smaller covers. 


Reflecting the rising interest in our nation and its illustrious past 
and glorious present, came the cycle of, shall we call them, patriotic 
collections, especially in the years 1941, 1942. These collections have 
contained the entire text of historic speeches, influential newspaper 
articles, and momentous supreme court decisions.!6 There has been 
a collection of radio plays which have been instrumental in shaping 
American thought during a critical period.!7 There is one collection, 
Voices of History, Great Speeches and Papers of the Year 194i, 
which contained the records of the world shaking speeches by Hitler, 
stirring utterances of Churchill, Stalin and other allied leaders, and 
the most inspiring words of American statesmen including, of course, 
the late President Roosevelt. 


As we have said these collections have risen from Americans’ 
newly awakened interest in and love for anything American, and also 
for their awakening interest in what the man on the other side has 
said. As storehouses of radio scripts, public addresses and texts of 
such things as “McCulloch v. Maryland” (which haunted my slumbers 
in a political science class one summer) they are invaluable additions 
to our libraries. 


The most outstanding and consistently good collection, that has 
come to us every year, Representative American Speeches, selected and 
edited by A. Craig Baird, rightly deserves a separate paragraph, as it 
is no mushroom growth called forth by the aroused interest of a newly- 
fanned patriotic zeal, but a collection, made year after year, of those 
speeches that reflect a nation’s life. During the past three year period 
they naturally have contained many of the war messages, but they have 
covered the home front also with speeches from leaders of labor, 
industry, education, religion, etc. 


In addition to our serious and weighty collections there have, of 
course, been published collections of speaker’s material,!® anecdotes, 
epigrams and even jokes, that have been appreciated in the midst of 
the Preamble to the Constitution and Hitler’s harangues. 


16. e.g. Selected and edited by Stuart Gerry Brown, We Hold These Truths (1941). 

17. e.g. Norman S. Weiser, The Writer’s Radio Theatre, 1941, (1942). 

18. e.g. Selected and edited by Franklin Watts, Voices of History, Great Speeches and Papers 
of the Year 1941, (1942). 

. e.g. William G. Hoffman, The Speaker's Notebook (1943). 
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In stirring and eventful years, our busy scholars have not let down 
the standards of the profession. They have produced well and have 
given us texts with which to work that are equipped, for the most 
part, to meet adequately the changed collegiate world we will face. 
They have been texts that have met the needs of their own times, the 
three or four war years just passed. And, by their social philosophy 
have paved the way for development in the future along the lines 
conditions call for. 

To me one of the most promising signs that the texts have revealed 
is that speech scholars and writers are versatile, adaptable and modern 
minded. The teaching of speech will not stagnate as long as our leaders 
can follow the trend of the times and rise to meet the demands of the 
day as their writings show they have done during our crucial days. 
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SPEECH AND WORLD WAR II 


Howarp W. TowNsEND 
University of Texas 


The American public probably became more conscious of speech 
differences during World War II than at any previous time. Almost 
overnight hundreds of thousands of men were sent from their own 
sections to live in far away places of this vast country. Thousands of 
wives soon followed, and suddenly we experienced something like a 
“fruit basket turn over” situation, and not a little confusion resulted. 


Much of this confusion grew out of the sectional differences in 
speech, a matter long of interest to speech teachers but surprisingly 
new to a large portion of the general population. 

We are still much too close to the war years to be able to evaluate 
or to determine the lasting effect on speech (pronunciation as well as 
vocabulary) of the war and the circumstances it brought about. 


Despite H. L. Mencken’s recent statement that the war had little 
effect on American speech, it is something to watch with great interest 
during the years ahead. Certainly it continues to be a fascinating 
problem for the speech teacher. 

A few examples out of real life situations may serve well to point 
the problem and to indicate its interest and complexity. 

A lieutenant from a Texas camp said to me: “Our men from 
various parts of the country insist they cannot understand each other’s 
speech. We have a genuine problem to face there. The enlisted men 
and the officers complain about each other. It is my job to do some- 
thing about the matter, but it is the most puzzling job I’ve ever under- 
taken.” 

Private Hargrove (no longer Private) in See Here, Private Har- 
grove, emphasized the problem of Army slang which he termed the 
“unknown tongue.” Slang as such must be learned from scratch because 
it is comparable to an entirely new language, but it is hardly more 
puzzling than is the language of many a “foreign” American when 
he drifts (or is sent, these days) into a new section of the country. 
Every group, be it college students, Army men, bricklayers, athletes 
or whatnot, has its own peculiar slang. The Army gave birth to much 
which is entirely new and when Private Hargrove wrote in terms of 
gold bricking, batting the breeze, police, old man, jawbone, guard- 
house, lawyer, yardbird or over the hill, he left most of us in the dark 
unless we read the explanation of terms. 

Imagine several soldiers at a table in the mess hall. It isn’t probable 
but it is entirely possible that their conversation might go something 
like this: 

“Say, falla’, if you’d slung an Army banjo like I did all day you’d 
be glad to get armoured cow with the battery acid old belly robber 
stirs up.” 
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“Yeah, I guess so. Anyhow, the bugs in this stuff are good, but 
I’ve got to put the General’s car away and get back to my hole to see 
what the button choppers did to my G.I.’s. They’ve ruined every 
superman suit I ever had.” 

“Forget it and let me have some of that grass and mud on a 
shingle to put away with this jamoke.” 

“Say, that shivering liz looks like I felt just before I got that last 
homing device. Remember? It was the day that sugar report shot me 
down in flames and I tanked the serum.” 

“If you’re not woofin’, brother, I’ll bet you went on tour or cleaned 
a bunch of Chicago atomizers. Let’s have the red lead.” 

Then there is always the story about a man from a certain Eastern 
city who said: “Thoity poiple boids sittin’ on a coib, choippin’ and 
boipin’ and eatin’ doity woims. Along came a skoit naimed Goit who 
woiked in a shoit factory in Joisey.” 

Imagine two soldiers or two farm boys in this situation. One, 
because of German extraction and influence, says, “My fodder is in 
de barn.” The other says, “My father is in the barn.” Both mean the 
same thing, but they don’t say the same thing; consequently, they don’t 
convey the same idea to the listener. 

The Bostonian will sometimes confuse when he says bean as the 
past tense of to be or pronounces either and neither with a long I or 
when he speaks of ’avard. Just as confusing will be the boy from 
Brooklyn if he says poiple shoit, the one from Atianta who is goin’ 
back tu camp by fo’ thuhty, suh; the Texas who is gonno’ put uh a 
kiow behin’ bob war, or the one from the Midwest who wants to 
know how far-r-r-r it is to the car-r-r-r-r, 

The confusion reminds me of travel in New England for the first 
time. I was puzzled by signs everywhere advertising Cold Tonic in 
All Flavors, and much amazed to learn that cold tonic meant cold soft 
drinks, because in our section we termed it soda pop. The use of the 
word spa troubled, too, and Moxie was a drink unheard of in our 
parts. Nor could I understand how the New Englanders could not be 
familiar with chili and tamales. While driving through New York 
State I stopped at a coffee shop and order coffee and fritos. The 
waitress looked dubious but went away. After a long period she 
returned and in a most apologetic manner said, “I’m sorry, but you 
have to pay for your toast here.” 

Two gentlemen sitting in a room were disturbed by a boy playing 
on the outside. One went to the window and called, “Oh, I say, lad, 
stop tossing those stones.” No response even though he called three 
times. Then the other man went to the window and called, “Hey, boy, 
stop throwin’ those rocks.” The activity ceased. It may have been the 
result of tone and force, but, on the other hand, it may have been a 
more intelligent speech on the part of man No. 2 for that particular 
boy. 

Some time past at a sailor show I sat with friends from the East. 
The master of ceremonies was a boy from the deep South with an 
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accent that could not be mistaken. The show was good; it was funny. 
Not once, however, did the friends laugh or seem amused. Queried, 
they said they did not laugh because they could not understand what 
was said by the master of ceremonies or by the other boys, all from 
the South. 

There is the story of the Boston newspaperman who asked the 
Texas editor whether or not Gana was going to write his autobiogra- 
phy. A lot of explaining was necessary before the journalist gathered 
that the publisher was referring to John Nance Garner of Uvalde. 

We run into trouble when we have kiow for cow, taown for town, 
bob war for barbed wire, or Shivvlay for Chevrolet. We have trouble, 
too, when no distinction is made between such words as part and pot, 
parley and polly, girl and gull, court and caught, source and sauce, 
or when orange becomes ornj, forest becomes forst, and courage 
becomes curj. 

As long as we continue to laugh at each other, to insist that every- 
one except ourselves is foolish or wrong we will have trouble. As long 
as we say, “I c’n make ’em unnerstan’ me, ’n thas’ enuff, isn’t it?” 
we will have trouble. 

The Southerner need not be slouchy and careless with his speech; 
the Midwesterner need not grind his r’s; the Bostonian need not be 
too, too British; the Brooklynite need not be quite so inventive. Each 
group can omit or remedy his chief error or difference and yet keep 
his own characteristic speech and culture and individuality. 

Yes, the armed forces fight the battle of words, and the armed 
forces are making strong attacks. The original requirements set by the 
Army and Navy for the course work given their men in colleges and 
universities throughout the nation proved conclusively the value of 
speech training. In the future the problem of improving speech will 
continue to be one for all teachers, especially for the teachers of speech. 
Certainly what has happened during the past five years has made the 
value of speech study more important in the minds of most Americans. 
Because of it the speech teacher in the future will enjoy a more 
enviable place than in the past and will have an even greater challenge 
than ever before. 
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IN MEMORIAM* 
WILLIAM THOMAS DUCAT RAY 


William Thomas Ducat Ray was born in the state of Colorado, July 3, 1915. 
His forebears were pioneers in the expansion of the West, and he himself was 
named for his grandfathers, William Ray and Thomas Ducat. His father was 
killed in action in France during the First World War, and William was reared 
in an orphanage in Denver. But driven by ambition and burned with a desire 
to rise above his surroundings, he entered the public schools of Denver, de- 
termined to get the best possible education. In 1933 he entered the University of 
Denver, receiving his A.B. Degree in June, 1937. 


During his high school days he became very active in debating and other 
forms of speaking, winning many prizes, including a scholarship, in various 
contests. Consequently, it was only natural that his college major would be 
speech and that he would take an even more active part in various extra-curri- 
cular activities. He was an outstanding member of the debate squad throughout 
his four years at the University of Denver. Also, he served as student debate 
manager for two years, and as manager of the ‘Speaker’s Bureau for one year, 


In September, 1937, Mr. Ray came to the University of Alabama as an 
instructor in speech and as coach of debate. Since he had only an A.B. Degree, 
he enrolled in the graduate school of the University and received his M.A. 
Degree in May, 1939. He was then given a regular appointment on the faculty 
of the University, a position he held until he was drafted into the Army on 
March 4, 1942. 


Thus from 1937 until 1942 he served his University and the south in the 
field of debate, and distinguished himself with the calibre of his debating teams. 
He raised the quality of debating at Alabama to a high plane, and was ever 
striving for the highest type of performance. Although not a seeker of decisions 
in debates, his teams won nine major tournament championships in five years. 
Each year he and his students took an active and influential part in the activities 
sponsored by this Association. In 1940, and again in 1941, he was Director of 
the Congress of Human Relations. He was scheduled to serve as Director again 
in 1942, but entered the Army prior to the date of the Convention and Congress. 


His Army career seems typical of so many other young men of his age and 
generation. Induction at Camp Shelby; basic training; assignment to Fort Knox 
and the Armored Force; promotion to T/5; then OCS in Field Artillery at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma; gold bars in January, 1943; Fort Bragg; with a new out- 
fit at Camp Gordon, Georgia; back to Knox and the Fifth Armored Division; 
to Pine Camp, New York, with the Fifth; silver bars in August, 1943; a staff 
assignment; back to Knox for further training; more field duty with the Fifth; 


* Read at the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Southern Speech Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 21, 1946. 
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staff work at Fort Dix, New Jersey; and finally Fort George Meade, Maryland. 
It was from Fort Meade that he sent his friends cards bearing his new address: 
c/o Postmaster, New York. They were dated April 28, 1944. 


Before the end of May his letters came from “Somewhere in Italy.” Until 
mid-summer, he saw active duty on the Italian Front, taking part in a number 
of engagements. Then came the invasion of Southern France, the Rhone Valley 
campaign, the slow drive for Germany. It was a cold winter of hard fighting, 
“Somewhere in France.” By spring, the end was almost in sight. Now he was 
“Somewhere in Germany.” But in the spring, somewhere in Germany, on April 
5, 1945, 1st Lieutenant William Ray was killed in action. 


With his death this Association lost a valued member. His career as a 
speech teacher in the south had only begun. He loved the south, and always 
intended to come back. To him this was home—the first real home he had known. 
His every letter was filled with plans for the future; he impatiently awaited 
the day when he could put those plans into action. That he can never do so 
makes his death all the more tragic. 


Thus it is fitting that on this occasion we pay tribute to William Ray, our 
friend and colleague who gave his life that free speech should not perish from 
the earth. 

T. Earte JoHNSON, 
University of Alabama 
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IN MEMORIAM lect 


pare 
ALBERT MASON HARRIS “ 
In August, 1945, we of the speech profession in the south sustained deep 
loss in the death of Albert Mason Harris. For almost forty years, since he came hor 
to head the speech department at Vanderbilt in 1902, he made his influence felt for 
for good speech over the whole of the southern area. Though his teaching work 
included Cornell College, Oberlin, and the summer faculties of University of of t 
Texas, University of California and Southern California, it was to the south that sche 
he gave his finest service and greatest loyalty during his nearly forty years at 
Vanderbilt. Sch 
Just as his training in speech covered the period from the time of the special = : 
school—he was an Emerson graduate—to the time of the modern university Stag 
Ph.D. in speech so his active service covered the changing pattern of university aiid 
life. He spanned the period from the days of the debating clubs to the day of 
radio, and in his classroom students usually found all of the old that was worth 
keeping kindled by the new. its b 
He was one of the few men who belonged to an arts faculty and to the ”" 
faculty of a school of religion. Students in both groups loved and honored him. | 
Rarely a day used to go by that his mail did not contain a letter from some and 
former student thanking him for what he had learned, or asking for a copy of prof 
some material which he remembered from Mr. Harris’ class. The collection of heart 
favorite bits of oratory and poetry which he published was eagerly sought for 
by his former students. teach 
It was with deep regret, in the last years of his life, that he had to put ws 
aside the writing of a book for theological students on making preaching inter- Mone 


esting. He had collected the material but his strength was not equal to the task. 6 
He hated dullness, loved beauty and brightness, and saw no reason why ministers, saute 


as well as other speakers, should not be taught to be interesting as well as en 
forceful. His published books include a Bible Reader, a book of Selected Orations Progi 
and a successful reader in a series of which he was a consulting editor. his v 

His own readings and lectures were sought after by other schools, especially ; / 
by the prep schools of the south, and the contacts made for good speech were edito 
immeasurable. For many years he gave an evening each year to reading for the ‘ 
students of Scarritt College. This he did, partly for the joy of doing it, and the n 
partly because of his lifelong friendship with President Cunninggim. To these gener 
later programs he brought the same careful preparation and talent which had sah 

ife 


won him a name on the public entertainment platforms of chautauquas and 
lyceums in earlier years. 

His scholarship is attested by his membership in Phi Beta Kappa, and dram 
during his presidency of the Vanderbilt chapter he made its ritual into a beautiful witho 
and impressive ceremony. The breadth of his interests, however, carried him 
beyond mere learning. Painting, sculpture and drama he knew and a classroom 


“ 


lecture on Webster or Lincoln as an orator was likely to contain a critical 
paragraph on the artistic merits of painters and sculptors who had portrayed 
them on canvas or in stone and bronze. He embodied in his life the distinction 
between being learned and being at home in the culture of his time. 


Though he never traveled widely he read travel books of all kinds, was at 
home among people he had never seen, and for some years reviewed travel books 
for the book page of one of our Nashville papers. 


He loved the out of doors, camping and fishing, was for years a member 
of the Nashville Boy Scout Council and wrote a successful reader for grade 
school children on nature and the out of doors. 


He was the head of the Vanderbilt Dramatic Club and of the Vanderbilt 
School of Expression which in those earlier years trained most of the teachers 
of speech in the prep and high schools of this region. He was a member of the 
Stagecrafters and of the Community Playhouse where he played many roles, 
continuing his interest even after he was unable to take an active part. 


To his church he gave the highest loyalty. He was for years a member of 
its board and took an active part in its regular Sunday service until within a 
few weeks of his death. 

His kindly mellowed spirit and warm friendliness endeared him everywhere 
and the years of his untiring service to his friends in and out of the speech 
profession have made him a figure many of us will remember with grateful 
hearts. 

It was a matter of deep happiness to him that his place as the oldest 
teacher of speech in the south in point of service should be recognized, as it 
was, by this association at the banquet at which he was made our president 
emeritus. In these later years, though he. could not attend meetings he eagerly 
kept up with news of all of us he knew, read the Journal and loved to talk 
about both our progress and our problems. He lived to see the cause of good 
speech in which he so firmly believed, move ahead in the south, much of its 
progress made under those he himself had trained and I think he looked upon 
his work and modestly and humbly called it good. We are much in his debt. 


At Vanderbilt we miss him deeply. In closing I read a few lines from the 
editorial page of the Nashville Banner of August 8, 1945. 

“If the worth of a man is to be judged by what he has done for others, 
the name of Albert Mason Harris is secure. He gave a part of himself to many 
generations of students. There are thousands of men all over the world today 
who are more articulate, who can better interpret and appreciate the values of 
life because they have walked and talked with this kindly man. 

“Albert Mason Harris was more than a teacher of public speaking and 
dramatics. He was more than an author. He could not walk through a room 
without leaving a part of his personality there. He was a scholarly gentleman.” 


HEtENE B. Hart 
Vanderbilt University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Epna WEST 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
SPEECH For ALL, by Lyman M. Fort, Ed. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1945, 
336 pp. $1.05. 


This text is designed especially for first year Speech students at the junior 
high school level. It is appropriate for this age even to the bright, cheerful bind- 
ing of brilliant orange and blue and the large, clear type. 

Mr. Fort wisely stresses the need and value of effective speech for all 
people in every situation, not just in the more formal platform performances. 
Hence, the title is not only attractive for its brevity but serves as a reliable 
guide to the content of the book. 

Speech For All is divided into three parts: Part I, “Speech Production,” 
presents the general background, need, and opportunities for good speech; a 
discussion of the tools, materials, and the instrument (voice) of expression; 
the product for expression or the actual planning of the formal speech. Part II, 
“Speech Composition,” gives prominent place to the listener in the speech situa- 
tion, explains the use of critical thinking and gives methods for detecting false 
reasoning. Part III, “The Formal Speech,” includes a study of parliamentary 
procedure, debate, and dramatics. 

Mr. Fort does not pretend to exhaust any one of the various phases included 
but gives a “gentle” introduction to each in a style, simple and easy to follow, 
yet one which allows for concise and informative content. 

Illustrations of real life people and activities depicting speaking situations 
make the book all the more attractive for the beginner. Long lists of suggested 
exercises at the end of each chapter offer the student a challenge and serve as 
a guide and help to the teacher. 

Speech For All has recently been adopted by the State Board of Education 
for use in the schools of Texas. 

Howarp W. 
University of Texas 


SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


Simplified Lip Reading—A Boek For The Student, 30 Lessons BASED ON THE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. Each lesson with a humorous story and question leading 
to conversational speech. Teachers need no special training to teach the “Simplified Method 
Students learn more rapidly when they have a book to study from and refer to; it enhances 
the instruction. It is positively applicable to foreign languages. 

The only book on lip reading. 

LISTED, 1944-1949, by the BOARD OF EDUCATION of NEW YORK CITY. 

COPYRIGHTED, as “Class A” in the CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 
ACCREDITED, by the ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Published by 
The Supplementary School for 


LIP READING & SPEECH CORRECTION 
528 East 77th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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